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well-known advocates of the movement. Of Miss Thomas' "disquiet" 
he says, "The fault, as I see it, that is to be found with her kind of 
unrest is that it overvalues independence for women, overvalues the 
wage-earning, untrammeled career, and undervalues the career that goes 
with marriage and domestic life." The fallacy in the " agitation of Mrs. 
Belmont" is that "she thinks that when women get the vote they are 
going to be different." In the "admirable Miss Addams," the author 
finds much to admire and approve, but considers the connection she 
makes between the ends for which she is working and women's votes 
entirely speculative. He also very justly criticizes the opinions of Miss 
Milholland on the sex question, especially her plea for the liberation of 
women if that is to mean, as she implies, lowering the sex standard of 
women to that of men. 

A single instance will suffice to show the author's own lack of grasp 
of social situations. Speaking of Beveridge's federal child-labor law, 
prohibiting the interstate shipment of goods made illegally by child- 
labor, he says, "Miss Addams seems to have approved that bill (which 
to me seems scandalous), as did most of the social workers. State rights 
and the fabric of government seem to be nothing to her, and even 
parental and family rights seem to be very little " 

Frances Fenton Bernard 
Gainesville, Florida 



The Making of a Town. By Frank L. McVey. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co., 1913. Pp. 221. $1.00. 
There is such a great need for literature on that community in 
American life between the large cities and the open rural districts that 
it was hoped The Making of a Town would help supply that need for 
the " town problem." In the light of that hope the book is a disappoint- 
ment. It has little value to the specialist. It may help arouse the 
citizens of the towns to their responsibilities. The expressed purpose 
of the author is to "bring to light some of the more essential features of 
town growth and the need of careful planning." 

Scott E. W. Bedford 
University op Chicago 



